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Monson Maine Slate Co. BOSTON FIRE BRICK WORKS. Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co. 


Unfading Black Roof Slates. 
ELECTRIC SWITCH BOARDS. AND OTHER SLATE WORK F | S K E ; CO ‘i E MAN & COM PANY, 160 Broadway, New York. 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, | Boston Agents: WALDO BROS., 88 Water Street. 
113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. "MANAGERS AND AGENTS. 


P. O. Box 2385 


Manufacturers of Specialties in Building Brick. 20 Unique and Beautiful Colors. 
- New York 
Eastern 


Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., BOSTON BRICK ASHLAR, Aennioaneer Tetra * Cott 











A New form of Brick Work. Patented. Company. 
Buff, Gray, Gold, Pompeiian and Mottled Front and OFFICE, — 38 Park Rew, New York City. 
Ornamental Bricks . ¢ WORKS, — Long Island City, New York, 
we, 600 Gunenes’ Guadines,  necet ihe Gini: FAIENCE, for Interior and Exterior Decorations. 
Cer ee sateen ace MESSRS, ATWOOD & GRUEBY are associated with us in the production of Fammence, and we are now PELLEGRINI & CASTLEBERRY, 


prepared to execute orders for this class of work in large or small quantities. We are 
Iso managers of the BOSTON TERRA COTTA COMPANY. A T ¢ 
ARTIFICIAL SAND. come rehitectural Terra-Cotta 
I 4 M he New Jersey and Pennsylvania ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


to furnish one thousar FACTORIES: 394 Federal St., and K St., So. Boston. 
eae awit hanes an Down Town Office, 164 Devonshire St., Boston. ATLANTA, GA. 


yi i I shi and 


oa very suitable for many industrial [———————— The GI Falls T =Cotta 
THOMAS A, EDISON. Ogdensburg, N. J. THE BRICKS. : ne oe ay / 





' . St GLENS FALLS, - - - N.Y. 
Washington AKRON ee ee ne aad 


ic 3 Brick C Fine Pressed, Moulded, and Orna- | “*mPit* °F Estimates on application. 
Hydraulic~Pres: : > , ’ ges 
lydraulic-Press Brick Co. | Vreiciep PRESSED BRICK CO., mental Bricks, é ieee 








7 a) 7 "yr " 
: . es » a R 7 n er = ae . Brick in | Manufacturers of a very Of any color or shape, ‘ong RED, BROWN, Burr, STEPHENS, ARMSTRONG & CONKLING, 
¢ ; vv pu ‘ \ nd Uk Old o0.0oTs . > 
superior grade of Gray, MOTTLED, OLD GOLD, — send to 1341 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 181 Broad- 
Office: Kellogg Building, Washington, D. C the nearest Company. way, NEW YORK CITY. 


______ | VITRIFIED PRESSED BRICK. lnous-nacoacec sce ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


Eastore Hydrautic-Prese Brick Co,—406 Builders’ Exchange, Catalogues and Estimates on Application. 








7 h STAN MOS eee Ww Aington rds lic-P Brick C 49 Kell Build 
as ar ashington raulic-Press Brick Co, — ellogg Build- 
- e KEEP CLEAN LONGER, ing, Washington, D. C. BOSTON 
i i Findlay Hydraulic-Press Brick Co,— Findlay, Ohio. TT 
Se a “s Than any other Pressed Brick manufactured in Chicago Hydraulic-Press Brick Co.—301 and 302 Chamber TERRA-CO A COMPANY. 
4 ose ac America. of Commerce Building, Chicago. : = 
- cen tt . . Kansas City Hydraulic-Press Brick Co,—7th and Central Architectural Terra-Cotta 
JNO. Cc. N. GUIBERT’ Sts., Kansas City, Mo. In all its varied colors and forms. 
ROOM 6T, 115 BRCADWAY, Omaha Hydraulic-Press Brick Co,— First National Bank | 394 Federal St., BOSTON. Times Building, Park 
NEW YORK 9 Building, Omaha, Neb. Row, NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


sieapinssoeieipiitonanitaiiiemaiaa maaan! THE N R PRESSED FACE SHAPE, 
St. Louis & Belleville Pressed and Ornamental Brick. — A DE SO AND ORNAMENTAL 


ANTHONY ITTNER. * BRICK, + 








In Red, Buff, Brown, Drab, Old Gold, Obsidian, Pink, Gray, Black, White, 





BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE - TELEPHONE BUILDING ~- ST. LOUIS, HO. Garnet, Cleat Se et eee 
’ c . > “> 
ST. LOUIS WORKS: California Ave. and Sidney Street. Are pronounced by Architects, in strength, texture, uniformity of size, color, shades, perfect shape, angles, and : 
BELLEVILLE WORKS: L. & N. R. R., near Belleville, Ill. fatarers in fine grades of pressed brick inthis country oF abroad.» They produce such. variety in tors and 
T O T A L CA PAC I TY ) FINE PRESS BRICK, | seaeeedh Seceed lalcboclon ax teiion’ obtained. Architects and Builders can obtain illustrated catalogue and any 
, ; 2,000,000. ; 
27,000,000. } COMMON PRESSED BRICK, __ 15,000,000. NEW YORK ANDERSON PRESSED BRICK CO., Office 1 and 3 Union Sq., N. Y. 
POINTS OF SUPERIORITY IN OUR BRICKS. N N N i| RY 
Brick have sharp, well-defined angles, and are free from the objectionabie mark B RICK AKI N G AC H I N E : 


ently seen running lengthwise through the face of other dry clay brick and 





eautiful dark cherry red, equal to any manufactured. 


s we use are a patent of our own devising, in which the liners can be renewed at a 
hence we have no occasion to let the liners become so badly worn as to mar the 
ges of the brick 





We also have a patent Revolving Steel Brush Pulverizer, which leaves the clay loose and 
ky, a condition favorable for making a solid and homogeneous brick which under the trowel 


ay,» condition fevorabe for making 6 CHAMBERS BROS. CO., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


- B: - da ve Soest ane the U. S. harvesting the clay in its depth, thus FOR ARCHITECTS AND MASON BUILDERS. : % 
DETAILS FOR STONE AND BRICK ARCHITECTURE = 











To the above advantages is due this certificate which speaks for itself: — 











Boston, February 15, 1889. In the Gothic Remadesque Style. 
ee hsaiean’ Nie have carved the brick panel you sent us, and ship same By G. G. UNGEWITTER, BERLIN. 
ef secbreeting AB = hy oor fr carving purposes that ve het EK ee ae erctlcs, cea Sica easel Sener Samp 
EVANS & TOMBS. vaults, etc. 48 lithographed plates. In portfolio. 


kal ity of Press Brick, and can fill large ord hort noti : on : 
We keep in stock a large quantity of Press Brick, and can rge orders on short notice. < : 
Bricks carefully packed in straw for shipment any distance without damage. The BRIGKBUILDER PUBLISHING Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Boston is certainly to be congratulated on its new building law, 
the most complete and, on the whole, the most satisfactory law gov- 
erning the building operations of any city in this country. ‘The 
commission of three members, viz., Mr. J. G. Stearns, architect, Mr. 
Wim. H. Sayward, builder, and Mr. Minot, representing the real 
estate interest, who drafted the act, carefully examined the build- 
ing laws of the most prominent European and American cities, 
and after revision by Captain Damrell, Boston’s veteran inspec- 
tor of buildings, and the mayor, Hon. Nathan Matthews, Jr., who 
has himself given great attention to building matters, the act was 
finally passed without further modification, and the result is not only 
a vreat improvement on the old law, but a law which is likely to 
he taken as a model by other cities. It was to be foreseen that 
there would be some points which might be improved; but the 
law as it stands is doubtless as good as it is possible to obtain in the 
present state of public opinion in the business community with 
regard to building matters. The great fires and the exertions of 
architects and underwriters have already done much towards educating 
that public opinion; but it will probably be some time yet before 
what are now regarded as the imperative requirements of business 
are made so far to yield to the demands of fire resisting construc- 
tion, as to render possible a still further restriction of the heights of 
buildings and of the permitted open floor area without fire walls, and 
a restriction of the window area on narrow streets. We should like 
to have seen the height of buildings in proportion to the width 
of streets made less than it is by the present act. But it is much 
to accomplish the great improvement in this respect required by the 
new law. We hope, however, the time may come when we shall 
have a restriction more nearly approaching that of the Paris law which 
carefully proportions the heights of buildings to the width of streets, 
and limits the maximum height to twenty meters (65.60 feet) to the 
top of the cornice. This restriction has the further artistic advantage 
of giving something like uniformity to the sky line of streets which, 
with our method of building in slices, is greatly to‘be desired. The 
people of Boston may, at any rate, congratulate themselves that 
there will not be any more Ames buildings. It would have been 
well, also, could the permitted area of open floor space without fire 
walls have been further restricted. The London Metropolitan Building 
Act furnishes the recognized standard in this respect, which restricts 
the floor space without fire walls to five thousand superficial feet, while 
the new building law for the city of Boston restricts the area to ten 
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thousand square feet, and this limitation applies only 


the second class. <A restriction of floor space shoul 

in buildings of the first class also. It is to be regretted, 
the use of wooden standing finish in buildings of 

not have been restricted. The most important changes 

are the establishment of a Board of Appeal from the insyp. 
classification of buildings as first, second, and third elass, 

tion of the height of all buildings except church spires to \ 


of one hundred and twenty-five feet to the highest po 
the provision that every building over seventy feet 
first-class building, 7. a building of fir proof coust 
out (under the old building law” the 
restriction of the heights of buildings to two and one 
width of the widest street on which they stand, and 
that all structural iron work shall be protected 
other noncombustible material. There are 
looking to greater substantiality in building ; 

the general lines on which the act is laid dow) Phi 
lating to strength of materials (Sect. 19). not content w 


terms of the old aw. gives tables stating the n 


will be allowed in different materials for 

strength and composition of mortars for th 

are accurately specified. The more stringen 

regard to second class buildings are great to tn 
Those portions of thi act relating to theatres 


and to tenement houses are especially 


building hereafter erected or enlarged for. the 


transient guests, and containing mor 


first floor, must be a thoroughly fire proot 


It may be of interest to our readers if we note mor 
the provisions relating to brickwork and the u 
fireproof material. Phe general provisions are 


the old act, viz., Seet. 55. All brickwork ill 
1! 


well-shaped bricks, well laid and bedded with wel 


mortar,”’ ts 4 Ise wher required, ‘sand well flushed up 


with mortar. Bricks when laid shall be wet or dry as t 
may direct.” The old law provided that ‘+all brick used ad 
warm months shall be well wet at the time they are laid 
dry at the time they are laid during the cold months | 
in tons of two thousand pounds per square for illowed 
work are given as follows: First-class work of vd burns 
and ineluding piers in which height does not exceed six 
least dimensions, laid in 

(a) One part cement, two parts sai a LD 


(/) one part cement, one part lime and eight 
parts sand 
(c) lime mortar 
Brick piers of hard burned bricks, in which height from six 


twelve times the least dimension : 


Mortar **a” Ts ee ee ee cs VE 
Mortar ** b” ° ‘ 7 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 10 
EE Be Re er as ee id Be ie Mn dw 7 


For — light hard si bricks stresses not Lo ¢ xceed two thirds of 


above. 


Mortar below level of water is required to be no poorer than or 


part cement and two parts sand. Mortar for first class bu 
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iin one part cement It will be seen from these provisions the great importance that is 
ial parts cement and attached to brick and terra-cotta,— the clay, firemade substances,— 
econd-class buildings is fire resisting materials, and the great value they have in the best 
land party walls of modern construction. Especially noteworthy is the provision re- 
ibstantial or inecom- quiring walls faced with ashlar to be thicker than if all of brick. 
no poorer than equal It is indeed coming to be recognized-e more and more that brick 
of sand son all accounts the most durable of all building materials, and 

wall may, upon a in this age when fireproof construction is becoming of such impor- 
rd rnt hollow tance itis likely to be increasingly used. Does not this suggest 

‘ spector, the importance of giving to this brick and terra-cotta construction 


in artistic expression appropriate to itself? Does it not suggest 


old and provides that an adequate following in design of the lead given by our new 
k wall shall methods of fireproof construction will lead to a form of art in many 
eed with respects different from any treatment which brick and terra-cotta 

led wit have yet received? Indeed, we maintain, that there are already 

( . me ample signs of the developme nt to which we refer. It is to be hoped 

5 eatly to he that our restless desire for something new, our blind following of the 
vement in lead of fashion, which tend to arrest any wholesome and gradual 
hsurd development, will not nip this new flower in the bud, as they have 

s backing. a ilready so many others. \ consistent brick, terra-cotta, and _ tile 
no construction, such as that to which our new methods of fireproof 

| building point, cliffers so widely from previous methods of construc- 

on, thatit must lead to new artistic forms, if it receives any adequate 

Si ; ind harmonious artistic treatment. But this new development 
Wnot be hurried. If it is foreed it will be destroyed. A deve lop- 

nent to be of any value must be gradual and natural. It is our mis- 

‘ fortune to live in a self-conscious age which makes natural processes 
tied = diflieult We are constantly digging up the seed that is in- th 

w } bs ' vround to see how itis vetting on. Let us be on out vuard avainst 
‘ ( s error, and while striving to make the best use of the wealth of 
iterinl now at our Command, let us be sure and use them in a nat 

ness Oo ural and lowieal w \y, and let our treatment of cy design be always 

d suggested by the conditions of the problem in hand, and by the 

yf constructional system adopted. 
dl 

There is one provision of the new law which is likely to have 

more far-reaching consequences than might at first thought appear, 

hel ind- cannot but result ultimately in still further improvement of the 
a dling egulations of Boston. We refer to the creation by the 

Le Ol an new act of a Board of \ppeal. Sect. 12 reads, ** There shall be 


said Boston a board, to be called the Board of (Appeal from 
e Inspector of Buildings, which board shall consist of three mem 
\ hers to be appointed as follows: One person, who shall be appointed 


by the mayor with the approval of the Board of Aldermen, and who 


S shall hold his oftice for three years from the date of his appointment. 

e material QOne architect, who shall be appointed with the approval of the 

*Uprig Supports nuvol yy the Boston ¢ hapter of the American Society of Areli- 

‘ O tects, such appointment being duly certified by the proper recording 

ected by a officer of said chapter, and who shall hold his office for two years 

t, O ya from the date of his appointment. One master builder, who shall 

el t yor othe © appointed with the approval of the mayor by the Master Builders’ 
sect Association, such appointment being duly certified by the prope 

see recording oflicer of such association, and who shall hold his offic 

v hereattel for one year from the date of his appointment. The.terms of the 

sufficient estop several members of said board shall be three years each after the 
story through all stud expiration of the first terms.” The rest of the section relates to 
‘every such fire- compensation, removal, absence, ete. Sect. 13 provides that any 

east on person to whom permit has been refused or an order issued in- 

ile material, volving expense may, within fifteen days, appeal from the decision 

tion of the same, of the inspector to the Board of Appeal. Undoubtedly by ‘** Ameri- 
ducting materials laid can Society of Architects’ the American Institute of Architects is 
upying all the space intended, as no national body calling itself ** American Society of 


Architects” exists. It is a pity that this inaccuracy should have 
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been allowed to creep in.- But it will undoubtedly not be permitted 
to affect the working of the act. 

The importance of this Board of Appeal is greater than the mere 
provisions of the act itself might seem to indicate. Not only will 
its existence give stability to the inspector’s decisions and secure 
him from any accusations of partiality or want of judgment, and 
thereby greatly strengthen his hands, but the decisions as they 
come to be made by the board will give a body of precedents some- 
what similar to those of the courts, making the execution of the 
law consistent and impartial. Further than that the Board of 
Appeal will inevitably become the recognized custodian of the 
law, and any recommendation they may make for its modification 
or improvement will come with a weight of authority hardly to be 
resisted without good reason. It is hard to conceive of any further 
changes being made in the law without the recommendation or the 
sanction of the Board of Appeal. It will have had the experience 
in watching closely the execution of the law and its effeets, and 
legislators can hardly avoid looking to it to recommend any changes 
for its improvement, which its actual workings and further construc- 


tional development and experience may in future seem to require. 


The excellent design for a brick church by Mr. J. A. Van 
Straaten, Jr., which we publish in this number, and of which a 
detailed deseription will be found in another column, we commend to 
our readers as a striking example of how much ean be accomplished 
with perfectly simple means. Indeed it is its simplicity and re- 
straint which gives this design its greatest value. As stated in the 
description, and as will be seen by a careful examination of the 
drawings themselves, in spite of the elaborateness of effect, a 
single form of moulding, and that a very simple one, is used 
throughout, except in the cornices, sills, and water tables where 
there are two or three more patterns. Apart from some of the large 
starters in the traceried windows, not a half dozen separate brick 
moulds would be required to build this large chureh with all its 
variety of architectural form. The general plan followed has been 
that of the traditional cruciform chureh; but the forms here shown 
could easily be adapted to other plans and simpler requirements. 
The mass of the building is at once dignified and graceful, and the 
perspective effect would be most imposing. The design of the 
tower seems to us especially happy in its simple and massive pro- 
portions and its richness of effect with simple and appropriate detail. 
Pure Gothie throughout, it is also distinctively a brick building, its 
forms being thoroughly appropriate to the material used. Whether 
using the traditional cruciform plan, as in this design, or with a 
simple nave, or with the auditorium plan of some modern churches, 
there is no doubt that our church architecture would be vastly more 
satisfactory than it is, if it were content to follow the admirable 
precedents of the olden times, especially of Gothic times, instead of 
chasing the Will-o’-the-wisp of originality, which has led our church 
architecture especially into all sorts of miserable quagmires, and 
which places eccentricity instead of excellence as its ideal. It would 
be easy to enrich the design here given by ornamentation in terra- 
cotta in the cornices, the archivolts, or the caps of the piers; but 
the simpler forms make the design more easily adaptable to othe1 
conditions; and in any ease the addition of ornament is not to be 
recommended unless that ornament can have the highest artistic 
excellence. Absolute plainness is preferable to elaborate decora- 
tion, unless it has in itself real artistic value, and is treated with 


a delicate feeling of appropriateness to the place it is to occupy. 


The receipt from time to time of inquiries regarding the lateness 


of publication of Tur BrickrurLper, leads the publishers to again 
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make an explanation, which it is hoped will clear our readers’ minds. 





The paper was undertaken in the fall of last year, but the busi 


ness was not organized until January of this year. 


\ partial CANVASS 


among architects apparently showed a large amount of available 


material, but when it came to the actual securing of the drawings, 
many were found impracticable and many needed redrawing to tit 


them for reproduction by process o lithography. It had been cle 


cided to date the first number January, in order to have tl 
begin with the year, and as that number was expected to by 
February, the publishers were confident that the lost| time could 
regained in two or three issues. As namatter of fact 

delays held the initial number over into: Mareh, and the additions 
time thus lost it has been found diflicult to regain without 
sacrifice of quality in the material published While not 

in the issue of the numbers thus far published, it must he « dl 
admitted that no time has been @enined, but with the wor 

ing current numbers, much has been accomplished toward 


the best of material for the future, and with this in land 


ing numbers will appear at intervals of about three 4 that 
gradually closing up the present gap between dates of 

and aetual dates of issue It would be an exusy Ui 

paper, should we resort to the methods in) vou 


journals of devoting a venerous amount of Space 


‘putts ” of various manufactured articles, contributed 

who seek this sort of advertisement; but 

whether our subseribers wish to vy for 1 tte) \\ 
wish it understood, however, that we intend 

ers and the many advances thi Th 

intend to look at everything published 

usefulness to subseribers In this w Ly 3 


mivance the interests of both classes of its | 


The fifth number of The u4 ( }? one 


interest, and might certainly be ref 


number. It contains a beautiful series of ( \I 
Square Garden, New York, by Mek ~ Me & W 

for the Revi by H[arold Mavon e from ft "4 ‘ 
drawings, showing the general elevation of the te ind the M 
Avenue front, with details to a large senale ¢ e topo 

the corner pavilions, the entrance arcade, and the c¢ tive 
the Madison Avenue front. he drawing e exe 

enve, and are models of what such drawings ould hb \ 


] 
{ 


readers well know, this magnificent 


brick and white terra-cotta, and those who ( 4 ( 

that no material could be bette n whi to exec 
elaborate detail than this erisp, cdelicat 

The Revie editorially has a judicious « 

addition to the drawings of the Madison Square Gard 

of the gable, also in brick and terra-cotta, of the New \ 
Insurance Building, in St. Paul, by Babb, Cook & Willard, 
New York, taken dire ‘tly from the architect arawih Not 
architects, we believe, make such beautifully finished and « 


working drawings as this. 


The attention of non-subseribers is respectfully entled 
anouncement on the inside back cover of this number of ‘I 
Brreksurtper. Their subscriptions are solicited for atria 
and may begin with any number. For those who wis e pap 
from the beginning, we have reserved a number of copies 
each number published, and these will be supplied at the regul 
subscription price. Those receiving rolled copies should r 
ber that to all subseribers the paper is sent flat, well protect 


from injury in the mails. 
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CLAY BUILDING MATERIAL. 
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care produced It produces the most 
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nee to any student of this subject in the 
if | ‘ ustrations Of the three kinds of machines 
esses wove deseribed, as they appear in the 


ikers in such journals as The Clay 


\ there at sermons in stones,”’ so also there is a significant 
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story in the market quotations for bricks, from the common red 
brick, at say $5 per thousand at the kiln, to the terra-cotta bricks of 
fancy color at $45 or $50 per thousand. The impression of the 
novice is that there is an enormous profit in the latter. This, 
however, does not follow. The careful selection of clays, the 
necurate measuring of the same for right proportions, the preparing 
of a quantity of pulverized burnt clay or ‘* grog,” the expensive 
machinery, the amount of power required in the very thorough 
manipulation of the clay, the skilled labor employed, and the risk 
and loss in producing the desired color, go a long way toward filling 
the gap between $5 and $50. 

No art is brought to its highest perfection without some failures, 
and the wrecks of the numerous elay-working establishments 
‘whose bones are whitening on the fields” in almost every State of 
the Union, while indicating individual failures, also indicate that 
American enterprise has taken hold of this industry in earnest, and 
in spite of some failures will carry it to its highest possibilities. 
We have already outstripped our English cousins, not only in the 
variety and scope of our machinery for working clay, but also in the 
quality of our production. 

(nother field new (for us) and intensely interesting is opening 
up before us, viz., the glazing and enamelling of terra-cotta fo 
exterior and interior decoration. * Enough has already been accom- 
plished in this line to suggest its possibilities, and the near future is 
quite likely to bring some surprising developments. 

Sketches and plans are already drawn for a seaside cottage with 
two floors, to be built entirely of clay material. Nothing else is to 
be used except the wooden window frames and doors, and possibly 


some of the floors and a few iron tie rods. The second floor is to 
be supported by the Guastavino arch, which wili also form = the 


ceiling. 

With some twenty colors or shades of colors as now produced in 
Clay material, together with colored olazes, it will be readily seen 
that some fine effects can be produced, and that, too, at a compara- 
tively low cost. But the highest development of clay building 
materials depends upon the architect. The clay worker does his 
bidding. his is well illustrated in the fact that some fifty years 
avo an architectural terra-cotta works was started at Worcester, 
Mass. Ph production was of first-class quality. In the West Arch 
Street Presbyterian Chureh of Philadelphia are some capitals made 
by the Worcester company, and put in place forty-four years ago. 
In making an alteration in the church these capitals have been taken 
out and reset, and are as good to lay aus ever. The pinnacle of the 
First Unitarian Chureh, Charlestown, North Carolina, was made in 
terra-cotta by the same parties, and was struck by lightning and 
shaken down at the time of the earthquake in 1885. I have a piece 
of it in my ollice. It is of excellent stock. But the architects of 
that day evidently did not appreciate the material, and the industry 
died for want of patronage. 

Architectural terra-cotta requires the most carefully prepared 
mixture of any clay building material, the soft clay process, of course, 
heing used. This special manipulation of the clay, together with a 
good proportion of pulverized burned material and, an expensive 
chemical to kill the efflorescence, increases the cost very largely ; 
but the production itself, when properly burned, is the ideal build- 
ing material, not only in strength and durability, but in a greater 
variety of texture, finish, and color than can be found in any other. 

Where can the architect find a material which presents to him a 
greater variety, or with which he can better express his ideas of form 
and color : 

* Not fashioned out of gold like Hero’s throne, 
Not forged of iron like the thunderbolts 
Of Zeus omnipotent, or like other works 
Wrought by my hands at Lemos or Olympus, 
But moulded in soft clay, that unresisting 
Yields itself to the touch, this lovely form 
Before me stands, perfect in every part.” 
GEORGE M. FISKE. 


It has been so long the custom to have statues of bronze, for 
mere durability, that the use of any other material for monuments 
that are exposed to the weather has not been suggested; neverthe- 
less it must be an acknowledged fact that dark sculpture is not as 
attractive as light, and that if it were possible to obtain results with 
a material of the character of -Della Robbia ware, for instance, there 
would be a distinct gain in the effect. With the renewed use of 
terra-cotta, it may be possible in the future to supplant bronze in 


HAN Y places.- The Architectural Review. 
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Third of a Series of Photographs of Foreign Brickwork. 
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BRICKS AND BRICKWORK. 


A Lecture delivered at Carpenter’s Hall, London, by Prof. T. Roger Smith, 

F.R.1. B.A, 

limber, stone, earth, are the three materials most used by the 
builder in all parts of the world. Where timber is very plentiful, 
as in Norway or Switzerland, it is freely used,even though othe 
materials are obtainable, and seems to be preferred, notwithstanding 
the risk of tire which attends its use. Where timber is scarce, and 
stone can be had, houses are built of stone. Where there is no tim- 
ber and no stone, they are built of earth, sometimes in its natural 
stute, sometimes made into bricks and sun-dried, but more often 
made into bricks and burned. London is one of the places that 
occupy & spot which has long ceased to yield timber, and yields no 
stone, so we fall back on earth burnt into the form of bricks. 
Brick was employed in remote antiquity. The Egyptians, who were 
vreat and skilful builders, used it sometimes; and, as we know from 
the Book of Exodus, they employed the forced labor of — the captives 
or tributaries whom they had in their power in the hard task of brick- 


making; and some of their brick-built granaries and stores have been 


recently discovered near the site of the battle of ‘Tel-el-Kebir. The 
Assyrians and Babylonians made almost exclusive use of brickwork 
in erecting the vast piles of buildings, the shapeless ruins of which 
mark the site of ancient Nineveh and of the cities of the valley of the 
Euphrates. Their bricks, it is believed, were entirely sun-dried, not 
burnt to fuse or vitrify them as ours are, and they have consequently 
crumbled into mere mounds. The Assyrians also used fine clay 
tablets, baked in the fire, in fact, a kind of terra-cotta, for the pur- 
pose of records, covering these tablets with beautifully executed 
inscriptions, made with a pointed instrument while the clay was soft, 
and rendered permanent by burning. We dont know much about 
Greek brickwork; but it is probable that very little brick, if any, 
was made or used in any part of Greece, as stone, marble, and tim 
ber abound there; but the Romans made bricks everywhere and 
used them constantly. They were fond of mixing two or more 
materials together, as, for example, building walls in concrete and 
inserting brickwork at intervals in horizontal layers 1o act as courses 
of bond. They also erected buildings of which the walls wer 
wholly of brick. ‘They turned arches of wide span in brickwork ; 
and they frequently laid in their walls at regular distances apart 
Courses of brick on edge, and Courses of sloping bricks, to which 
antiquaries have given the name of herringbone work. 

The Roman bricks are interesting as records, for it was Customary 
to employ the soldiers on brickmaking, and to stamp the bricks with 
names and dates; and thus the Roman bricks foand in this country 
give us some information as to the military Commanders and legions 
occupying different parts of England at different periods. 

Flue bricks for the passage of smoke under floors and in othe: 
situations are sometimes found. The Roman brick was often flat 
and large,—in fact, more like our common paving tiles known as 
foot-tiles, only of larger size, than like the bricks that we use. They 
vary, however, in size, shape, and thickness. Not a few of them sre 
triangular in shape, and these are mostly employed as a sort of facing 
to conerete work, the point of the triangle being imbedded in the 
concrete and the broad base appearing outside. After the Roman 
time, brickmaking seems to have almost ceased in England for many 
centuries. It is true, we find remains of a certain number of mass- 
ive brick buildings erected not long after the Norman Conquest ; 
but on examination it turns ont that these were put up at places 
where there had been a Roman town, and were built of Roman 
bricks, obtained by pulling down previous buildings. 

The oldest parts of St. Alban’s Abbey, and portions of the old 
Norman buildings at Colchester, are examples of this sort. 
Apparently timber was used in this country almost exclusively for 
humble buildings down to the sixteenth century. This is not sur- 
prising, considering how well wooded England was ; but stone served 
during the same period for important buildings almost to the exclu- 
sion of brick. This is more remarkable as we find stone 
churches and the ruins of stone castles in not a few spots remote 
from stone quarries, and to which the stone must have been labo- 
riously conveyed at a time when roads were very bad and wheel- 
carts were searce. 

About the time of the Tudors, say the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the making of bricks was resumed in England, and many dwelling- 
houses and some few churches were built of good brickwork in that 
and sueceeding reigns. We find in such buildings as Hampton 
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Court Palace, St. James’s Palace, and Chelsea Hospital examples of 


the use of brickwork in important bu 
clates. 
The fire of London in 166¢ 


timber in house building in’ the metropol 
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hit cooped out near the middle, many architectural effects at a moderate outlay. These fields fur- 

lrop together and do not fall over nish many sorts of brieks, which are called rubbers, and which are 

\ ( of brieks are kiln burnt \ very employed (as malm stocks also are) for arehes of the more elabo- 
ik bricks by machinery have rate sort. where each brick is cut to its shape and rubbed true, and 

I 1 e occasion to look through the specitica- for mouldings, and even, sometimes, for carving. Mouldings that 
e Insin ideas appearing ure formed by cutting the bricks can be got more perfectly true than 

toon ere there an invention wlich is, to when moulded bricks are used: but the expense is greater, and when 

\ vreat nayority of these t is done the material is less durable. for the softer sorts of brick 

clay or brick-earth. ire naturally used for cutting, and the moulded face is less sound 

( \ duy han the original burnt face of any brick. Red bricks are to some 

‘ t for use u sho ne, 80 a8 extent made in fields within eas) reach of London; but the best 


come from some distance. Red Suffolk bricks have been alluded to; 





| ( \  pug-m S 3 there is a considerable importation of red Fareham bricks, brought 
tral shaft pass all the w iv from the vieinity of Portsmouth. These ere good both 
Ix es or blades " rane in quality and color. C,ood red bricks are also now made at Ascot, 
hito tf nterior of and are beige used to n considerable extent in the metropolis. \ 
rinl, afte beine strawberry-colored brick from Luton has been extensive ly used at 
oistened Hampstead: it is hard, and of a eolor that contrasts well with 
‘ ul sub- tone, but not very pleasing used alone. Galazed bricks of all colors 
obtainable: they are isually very hard and square, and the us 
where an lnpervious glazed face is required, as, for exam- 
In one typ le, in a good stable. is better than the employment of glazed tiles, in 
e employment of which there is always a possibility of part of the 
y¥ becoming loose o1 falling off. Phere is a difliculty in obtain 
I ) irge quantity (of some colors at least) exactly uniform in 
vo ( ) ti Bricks with a very hard face, but not @lazed, are obtainabie. 
Phe « y enters What is ealled a washine brick is now made in various colors, 
( : lnpted for the ning of interiors, and there are hard bricks of a 
ery pale straw color, known as Beart’s patent bricks, made, I b 
‘ \ 1 ty lieve, of vault elay. whieh were some years ago bought up by tha 
ile, Crrent Northern Railway in large numbers. These bricks have the 
sion, t 1 1) weculiarity of being pierced with holes about one half ineh in diame- 
ehts ‘ ter. passing quite through the briek, nnd they ure extrem ly hearal, 
emova partly bee se these holes permit the hot air and smoke in the kiin 
mproach ve near to the interior of the brick. I am of opinion 
‘ lnzed or dull qualities of hard bricks might with great 
sort ol il ntagve be often int oduced into London streets. What we want 
= somethin t t will wash. The rough surface of stocks or Suffolk 
. ‘ ‘ facing brieks catehes the black in the London atmosphere, and @rad 
| ‘ ‘ , to ‘ inily vets dark and dul \ pe fectly hard face is washed clean by 
\\ ee \ every shower. 
ck is 1 typ A vood many years ago | built a warehouse with stock bricks. 
formed the arches, strings, ete., of bricks with a very hard face, 
is | expected, the effect of time has been to make these features 
xcellent brick sta out far better than when they were fresh; in fact, the only 
Consideri juestion is whether they have not now become too conspicuous. Lo 
netroy > a turn to the bricks in the London market, we have fire-bricks made of 
( iy l ilmost itrified, and capable of standing intense he at. 
These are used for lining furnaces, ovens, flues, ete. Then we have 
( ) ost, if not quite, as refractory a material in Staffordshire bluc 
\\ t 3 4 ‘ . eks used in irious forms for paving channels, jambs of areh 
( it \ Vs, Cle Lhe re ire also small bricks ealled elink« I's, chiefly used 
; ed a Pim a e paving 
vO inlities, Dutch clinkers, formerly imported largely from Holland, were 
s f veks., whi ‘ small, rough brieks laid on edge, and affording a good foothold for 
ised for facing the horse. Adamantine clinkers, made of gault clay, are much used ; ; 
| ors. which are they must have chamfered edges, otherwise they make too smooth a 
i London stock 5 floor for stable. Many othe! Varieties are obtainable in London, 
ot plecrust ind are more or less used, but these are the most prominent. In 
S s the saine color when eut, nany parts of England special varieties of brick are to be found, and 
brown, or some every here and there one falls upon a vood brickmaker who is able 
\ stock juite square o1 to produce good moulded or embossed or ornamental bricks, such 
eck speck nd small is those which have been supplied to me years ago by Mr. Gunton, 
skilful briek ind more recently by Mr. Brown, both of Norwich, or by Mr. 
those of | | colors o1 ( oopel ol Maidenhead. 
nad by nging to the It is of importance to those whose business it is to look after o1 
4 <s which form part of the engage in building operations, that they should early learn what to 
cks it s work look far better than in look out for in each material. Of course a man only becomes a 
judge of bricks or timber or stone by experience ; but he is far bette 
\ I oul s+ the grou of Suffolk and Norfolk ible to take the benefit of experience when it comes to him if he 
‘ | ( e ver’ ryely employed as facing knows from the first to what points to direct attention. W herefore 
| cut mouldings Moulded bricks are also I make no apology for trying to put before you the points of a good 
the same material The brieks are brick, and in so doing I shall partly quote from a memorandum pub- 
‘ inititic they have a sanded face. are lished now a good many years ago by the Manchester Society of 
of uniform color, but they are usually Architects. \ good brick is uniform in size; standard 9 by 43 by 
orbent Still, they are in great demand as 24 in.; weight about 7 lbs. each, equals 110 lbs. per foot cubic; is 
ck e moulded bricks enable the architect to produce rectangular, true faced, but only one end and one side need 



























































THE BRICKBUILDER. 
be smooth, has no print sinking on either face, but a hollow on one To obviate the exposed coping the roof is often carried over th 
or both beds. When saturated with water, a brick should not gable, the latter being finished by a series of mouldings in purpos 
absorb more than twenty per cent of its own weight of water, should made bricks. The upper member may be a cyma recta with fillet, 
absorb it reluctantly, and part with it freely at ordinary tempera- — the second row a plain square profile, and the undernest cnavett 
tures. It should be uniformly burnt, should be sound, free from or cyma reversa. Of course this kind of finishing does not admit of 
cracks, flaws, stones, lumps of any kind, but especially lumps of — ornamental outlines; the sides are straight so as to allow the rootin 


lime, should be of a good color for its sort (whether red, yellow, or to be continued over the gables. We wish to call attention t 
white), should have a metallic clang when two bricks are struck necessity of obtaining moulded angle or apex, and return bricks 
together; when broken should be sound right through, should be the gables so as to insure sharp mitres at these points. It w 
tough and pasty in texture, not granular, and should require repeated — mainly the ditliculty of getting moulded bricks made fo ible 
blows to break it rather than one hard blow (such bricks will with- induced our forefathers to employ stone and cement for cop 
stand cartage and handling best). So mueh for bricks. both of which materials required often to be painted to prevent thi 
(To be continued.) absorption ot moisture. 
We do not say anything against a stone cop wl lu 
material can be obtained that will weather well Many of 
BRICK GABLES. modern Tudor buildings of brick and stone may | oned 
which the two materials are Combined. But if od moul 
The gable has been made one of the strongest features of brick — or terra-cotta can be had, why should stone be employed, 
architecture, and has been treated in a variety of ways. The broken — to the cost and is less durable than good brick. Phe eff 
outline in which curves are united with straight lines, and pediments something to do with the matter. A brick edifice wi tome 
are combined with curvilinear copings, is essentially a type of gable ings is more showy, and the relief of the two colors ’ 
developed from brick, for we see that in all brick Countries the orna- Ian y people. The arehiteet must be the judge in every 
mental gable has been the pronounced feature in the architecture. eood weather stone can be had at a moderate cost 
In Belgium and Holland the forms that are found are, as all archi- «some value; but our experience of many modern bt 
tects know, of the most varied description, from the plain stepped on a soft freestone has been used for dressings 
crow’s-foot design, to the most ** rococo” form of curvilinear outline. value of moulded brick and terra-cotta when it) ex ’ 
The curves are sometimes seen reversed like the Louis Quatorze or good quality. Building New 


(Juinze period, and terminate in twists, scrolls, or points of the 


most elaborate design. In England the Elizabethan or Queen Anne 

buildings show a less profuse and wanton arrangement; the gables REVIVAL OF BRICKWORK IN ENGLAND. 

ure generally made up of simple curves placed with their convex One of the recent. and as far as it relates to architec 

sides outwardly in one place and inwardly in another, or of oge the moet important revivals of this generation 

curves terminated by a straight string with a pediment superimposed. — priek cuttine. Brickwork beean to revive some fe 

Very little cutting is necessary in designs of this character; the when the reign of stucco and cement eo ’ 

bricks to the curved portions can be of moulded or plain rectangular «je mania for disewuise had ceased to ent ' 

shape. The coping bricks may be perfectly plain, set up on a thin patrons. The change was brought about 1) 

moulded course, and projecting 244 inches on the face, or be quit reaction a@ainst shams of all kinds. 

flush with the work below, only a double tile course projecting under — quee the vernacular brick style of build o el 

it. In more ornamental designs the bricks are moulded on the that of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. = 

under edge, specially made for the purpose, or the upper fillet is jriek manufacture. and architects began to repro 

formed of two courses of tiles set in cement. The pedimental por- — jegs tameness. the ornamental onbles and ¢ ee 

tions are composed of bricks with ovolo and square members and jut it was soon discovered that. the practical ’ 

ogee for the top member of the pediment, and, of Course, project on ty the task put upon him; he was ani quainted with | 
each face of the gable wall so covered. The upper course ought to tipo and setting bricks for ornamental enbles. chim 

be made of large, purposely moulded bricks, with close joints and \ a w school “a bricklavers was ices rv before 

set in cement. architecture could be introduced worthy of the trv OMS « | 


Considerable care 1S required in forming these coping Courses. 


times, and of the subsequent Dutch or Queen Aim \ 
The joints should properly break bond; the bricks themselves should quarter of a century has accomplished a good deal | e 
be hard and well burned, and be well greuted in cement mortar. Yepetinn Gothic craze. and the Queen Anne res = ; 
Owing to the porosity of the bricks or joints, lead is sometimes used — few artist workmen in the craft equal in anw of the 
us a covering to the top course 5 but this expedient ought to be We owe to the latter stvle a resuscitation of the lon H 
avoided if possible. The plain flush coping, cut to the contour of | prie¢k-cuttine. mouldine. and carving ro Mr. Ruskin. th eM 
the gable, and having two or three projecting courses of tiles laid Street. Mr. Norman Shaw. and Mr. Alfred Waterhouse 
beneath in cement mortar, is one of the most effectual modes of neers in the movement. we owe brick buildines that 
keeping the rain from penetrating the gable wall, as the projecting = with those of the previous century. If our brick 
tile course, or ‘* tile creasing” as it is called technically, throws off — jot yet achieved ania plac in our recent histo 
the water like a drip moulding from the faces of wall. Fora moulded — the trade of brieckmakers and the erafts enone 
brick coping two courses may be used; the lower course may have — failed to reach the standard which thev att ie 
a cavetto, or cCyma reversa, worked on the edge, either placed flat- and times. The practice of cementing brickwo 
wise or, if greater boldness is desired, on edge, and above this a plain gered the progress of the art; the brick 
course of bricks on edge, or three Courses of tile ean be laid as a being abl to manufacture inferior brieks. nal ft \ 
fillet. The aim of the designer of brick mouldings for this purpose — jy We eat was enabled to hide an unskilfu ' \ 
should be to produce one or more sharp lines of shadow, not too back to the briek buildines of the davs of 
large or deep, or it will look heavy to the eye. The mouldings ought — |ater time of Jones and \ ren, we obs 
to be simple and effective with bold squares, instead of divided into — of jts precision and beauty from the 
several members which would never be seen below. We have seen wel] and truly made. moulded { or Ss. l of } 
gables finished with moulded cement copings than which nothing — eplor. The Building Ne 
looks worse or more patchy. If brick is used for the gable wall, let 
it appear as the finish: do not shirk the trouble of a coping, or the 
art of the brick setter will be compromised just where it should be Many architects in specifying the ty of brickwork insist 5 
evident. For pediments the moulded bricks may consist of the the uniform color of the bi cks, in almost con plete forgetfulness 
cymatium, in the oblique sides, with fillet underneath, the horizontal — the fact that the old and best examples show a mixture or blending 
members will be a fillet and corona, and beneath this a fillet and — of the tints produced by the various constituents of the clay and the 
echinus, or quarter round. With these few members the effect will great heat of wood burning. In the remains of brick building 


be bold. The corona, with its fillet joined with a small cavetto, Hampton Court, Porchester Castle, Layer Marney, and other plac 
throws a deep shadow, which is relieved by the lowest member, or we notice a soft mingling of color, due to weather stains and age, 


quarter round. which constitutes the charm of old 


brick arehitecture. English J 





THE BRICKBUILDER. 


THE BRICKBUILDER COMPETITIONS. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


tes 33 t The BRICK BUIL DER’S Design for a Church by J. A. Van 
‘ ore ele ise of briek the accompany- 
‘ : Hh eXample Of good irchitectural treatment 


in brick. The problem of a church was selected as one of wide 
application and one in which the architectural capabilities of brick 
could readily be illustrated. No attempt was made to produce 
a design which should be adopted in any given case, but rather a 
typical design which would give opportunity to show what can be 
accomplished by a simple and appropriate use of brick both inside 
and outside of the building. The drawings really speak for them- 
selves; they show an arrangement of walls, columns, pilasters, arches, 
vaults, windows ete., connected so as to show the application of 
brick to a building of some elaboration. The style chosen is Gothic 
of the 15th century. The design is entirely of brick, no stone 
trimmings being anywhere employed. Sills and water tables 
are of brick, which should be laid in cement. The mouldings used 
are extremely simple and few in number; with the exception of 
the cornices and water tables of buttresses where drip mouldings 
were required, only a single form of moulding has been used 
throughout. The tracery is made very simple in design, so that it 
could be built up with simple moulded brick arches, using special 
brick only at the springing of the tracery and at the intersections 
of the tracery bars. ‘The interior is vaulted entirely in brick. The 
best effeet would be obtained by building the walls of common red 
brick, laid with wide joints in white tnortar. 

The lower portion up to the plinth should be of hard burned bricks 
lnil in cement. All window mullions and the parts of the supports 

the arches which require strength, and the gable and buttress cop- 
ings should also be laid in cement. The walls might be bonded in 
Gothic or cross bond, which varies from English bond in laying the 
stretchers so that they are over each other only in alternate stretches 
courses, Instend’ of having the stretchers all over each other as in 
Knelish bond. Phe vaults might have the vaulting compartments of 
i small yellow brick, while the vaulting ribs should be red moulded 
brick so as to Carry up the wall color into the ceiling. In the detail 
of the transept wall an arrangement of recesses is shown, which 
adds to the appearance of the wall and carries the line of the nave 
ircade. Such a system of blank areading is often useful in giving 


interest and architectnral treatment to a wall where the design re- 


} if 
quires it. 


Plate 39. Building for the Girls’ Mutual Benefit Club, Chicago. Jenney, 

Mundie & Waid, Architects. 

Phis design is built entirely of plain, unmoulded brick, with the 
single exception of the crown moulding of the cornice, which has 
au simple moulding of Anderson manufacture. The only feature we 
ure inclined to eriticise is the arcaded corbel-table in the cornice, 
which, it seems to us, might have been improved by using somewhat 


sinaller arches, which would have been more in seale with the rest 


f 


of the work. But u 


Spite of this defect the cornice is unusually 
nteresting and effective. We referred to this building on the ocea- 


sion of the publication of a perspective sketch of it in the March 
number of the Jnland Architect. 


Plate 40. Detail of Building Corner Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston. 

Cabot, Everett & Mead, Architects. 

Phis plate gives the detail of the upper portion of a simple brick 
warehouse and store building, and gives a variety of detail, all 
obtained with plain unmoulded brick. The building is built’ of 
Eastern face brick laid-in red mortar. 


Book REVIEW. 


Details for Stone and Brick Architecture in Romanesque-Gothic Style: Bases, 
Profiles, Cornices, Architraves, Windows, Dormers, Oriels, Balconies, 
Towers, Chimneys, Doors, Gates, Stairs, Vaults, and other details in Stone 
and Brick, by G. G. Ungewitter. Berlin: Claessen & Co. 

The third edition of this German publication, of whose title the 
ibove is a translation, has been sent us for notice. It is a portfolio 
coutaining lithographic plates of various details, as indicated by the 
title, drawn in line. ‘The designs are German-Gothie in style, and 
inany of them round arched, whence we presume the curious appella- 
tion ‘* Romanesque-Gothic.” Many of the plates show interesting 
and ingenious treatments of brick detail; some of the diaper patterns 
in brickwork are especially suggestive. In general, the detail of the 
brickwork is more interesting than the larger designs of which they 
form a part, and which have the defects which are common in the 
recent revival in Germany of late German-Gothic forms. Still, as 
we have said, the work contains much that is suggestive. 









